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readiness has been explained as due to fear of the rising tide of Islam, but was more probably the result of the revival of Buddhism in Bengal during the eleventh century. The most illustrious of these pandits was Atisa1 (980-1053), a native of Bengal, who was ordained at Odontapuri and studied in Burma2. Subsequently he was appointed head of the monastery of Vikramasila and was induced to visit Tibet in 103&*. He remained there until his death fifteen years later; introduced a new calendar and inaugurated the second period of Tibetan Buddhism which is marked by the rise of successive sects described as reforms. It may seem a jest to call the teaching of Atisa a reform, for he professed the KSlacakra, the latest and most corrupt form of Indian Buddhism, but it was doubtless superior in discipline and coherency to the native superstitions mixed with debased tantrism, which it replaced.
As in Japan during the eleventh and twelfth centuries many monasteries were founded and grew in importance, and what might have happened in Japan but for the somewhat unscrupulous prescience of Japanese statesmen actually did happen in Tibet. Among the numerous contending Chiefs none was pre-eminent: the people were pugnacious but superstitious. They were ready to build and respect when built the substantial structures required to house monastic communities during the rigorous winter. Hence the monasteries became the largest and safest buildings in the land, possessing the double strength of walls and inviolability. The most important was the Sakya monastery. Its abbots were of royal blood and not celibate, and this dynasty of ecclesiastical statesmen practically ruled Tibet at a critical period in the history of eastern Asia and indeed of the world, namely, the conquests of Chinggiz4 and the rise of the Mongol Empire.
1 Or Dipankara Srijnana. See for a life of him Journal of Buddhist Text Society, 1893, "Indian Pandits in Tibet," pp. 7 ff.
*  Suvarnadrfpa, where he studied, most be Thaton and it is curious to find that it was a centre of tantric learning.
8 From 1026 onwards see the chronological tables of Sum-pa translated by Sarat Chandra Das in J,A.S.B. 1889, pp. 40-82. They contain many details, especially of ecclesiastical biography. The Tibetan system of computing time is baaed on cycles of sixty years beginning it would seem not in 1026 but 1027, so that in many dates there is an error of a year. See Pelliot, J*A. 1913, i. 633, and Laufer, T'oung Poo, 1913,669.
*  Or Jeoghiz yhflj*~ The form in the text seems to be the more correct.